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Two  periods  in  early  American  history  proved  favorable  to  the  incoming 
tide  of  English-speaking  immigrants.  These  were  periods  of  peace  immediate¬ 
ly  following  wars.  The  first  was  the  period  of  less  than  twenty  years  following 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  result  of  this  struggle  between  France  and 
England  for  supremacy  in  the  New  World  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  all  Can¬ 
ada,  the  Northwest  Territory  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  country  from 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west,  from  France  tc 
England.  This  encouraged  English-speaking  people  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
America.  Great  numbers  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  took  passage 
and  landed  at  various  seaports  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 


The  other  period  immediately  followed  the  American  Revolution.  This 
war  and  the  extension  of  territory  granted  to  the  victorious  colonies  in  the 
treaty  with  England  stimulated  a  movement  of  people  in  the  eastern  states  to 
take  up  land  for  homes  in  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  the  west. 

In  the  first  of  these  periods,  Richard  McKay  left  his  native  Scotland  and 
came  to  America,  settling  in  Maryland.  During  the  second  period  he  left 
Maryland  and  settled  in  Kentucky.  Of  the  details  of  his  early  life  in  Scotland 
we  have  no  information.  Best  informed  authorities  place  his  birth  about  1745 
The  only  clue  to  his  origin  is  his  name  which  identifies  him  with  the  clan  of 
Aye.  The  Mack  in  his  name  signifies  son.  He  was  a  son  of  Aye.  Both  these 
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words  were  in  current  usage  abbreviated  to  McKay.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  motive  led  him  to  America.  Of  this  we  can  only  surmise  that  it 
was  such  as  prompted  multitudes  of  others  to  make  the  same  journey  and  take 
up  life  in  the  New  World.  The  congested  populations  of  European  cities  had 
forced  down  the  standards  of  living  to  such  a  point  of  hardship  and  discour¬ 
agement  that  they  were  glad  to  seek  new  opportunities  and  better  prospects  in 
a  new  country.  With  some,  the  religious  motive  was  dominant.  The  restric¬ 
tions  of  state  regulated  religion,  oppressed  their  liberty-loving  spirits  and  they 
sought  freedom  from  such  restrictions.  The  love  of  adventure  doubtless  led 
others  to  make  the  long  voyage  and  endure  the  privations  incident  to  resi¬ 
dence  in  a  new  community.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  all  these  motives 
merged  in  the  breast  of  the  young  Scotchman  when  he  embarked  on  the  At¬ 
lantic.  We  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  he  did  not  come  alone.  There 
are  many  families  by  the  name  of  McKay  both  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana  who 
do  not  have  any  direct  connection  with  Richard  McKay.  This  group  to  a 
great  extent  is  scattered  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Ohio  River  from  Vevay  to 
New  Albany.  It  is  quite  probable  that  their  ancestors  were  associated  with 
Richard. 

The  destination  of  the  young  emigrant  was  Maryland.  He  most  likely 
landed  at  Baltimore,  the  principal  seaport  of  that  state.  At  that  date  Maryland 
was  a  well  established  community,  having  been  settled  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  by  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  colony.  It  was  in  many  ways 
a  desirable  place  to  live.  St.  Marys  County  is  the  southern-most  portion  of 
the  state.  Here  he  made  his  home.  In  a  community  called  Valley  Lee  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Potomac  near  St.  George’s  Island  he  built  a  house  in 
which  he  and  his  family  lived  till  they  left  for  Kentucky.  Family  tradition 
tells  us  he  was  a  ship  pilot  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  means  that  he  went 
out  to  meet  the  incoming  ships  and  steered  them  into  port.  It  required  an  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  the  channels  leading  to  the  various  harbors  of  this  large 
and  intricate  labyrinth  of  waters.  The  chief  seaport  was  Baltimore.  We  are 
well  assured  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  people  in  Baltimore  for  when 
the  time  arrived  for  him  to  establish  a  home  of  his  own,  he  chose  a  bride  who 
lived  there.  The  name  of  the  young  woman  who  became  his  wife  was  Nancy 
Anna  Hebb.  She  was  of  English  descent  and  is  known  to  have  come  from  a 
family  held  in  high  esteem.  Their  marriage  date  is  unknown,  but  their  first 
child  was  born  in  1773,  two  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
\\  ar.  This  was  V  illiam  McKay.  Other  children  were  born  to  them  during 
the  wai .  The  list  of  children  as  given  in  his  will  on  file  in  the  Bardstown  Court 
House  is  William,  Elizabeth,  Kate,  Nellie,  Samuel,  John  W.,  Uriah,  Richard, 
Sally  and  Nancy.  There  are  a  number  of  lists  of  his  childrens’  names,  but 
no  two  of  them  agree  in  the  order  of  succession.  This  only  can  be  said:  All 
lists  agree  on  putting  V  illiam  first  and  Sally  and  Nancy  last.  There  is  positive 
evidence  that  eight  of  his  children  had  Nancy  Anna  Hebb  as  their  mother. 

After  the  death  of  the  wife  of  lv:s  youth  he  married  a  Mrs.  Shumate.  Mrs. 
Shumate  had  no  children  and  died  berore  their  home  was  established  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  year  1796  is  known  to  be  the  year  of  this  settlement  on  Plum  Run 
in  Nelson  County,  Kentucky.  The  next  year  1797  he  married  Mary  Murphy. 
The  daughters,  Sally  and  Nancy  are  her  children  and  she  is  mentioned  in  his 
will  as  a  legatee,  together  with  all  his  children. 
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The  Revolution 


His  business  of  a  navigator  was  evidently  thriving  for  a  considerable  per¬ 
iod,  enabling  him  to  own  his  home  and  provide  for  a  large  and  growing  family. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  war  of  the  Revolution  interfered  seriously  with  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies.  Especially  was  this  true  of  the  foreign  trade.  Eng¬ 
land  designated  that  the  colonies  should  trade  only  with  her  own  merchants 
and  forsake  commerce  with  other  nations.  This  restriction  of  markets  bore 
hard  on  the  American  shipping  interests  and  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  War  o.  Independence.  Freedom  to  trade  with  all  nations  was  one  of  the 
hopes  of  the  Americans  in  entering  the  war.  England’s  policy  brought  great 
hardships  upon  those  who  were  employed  as  Richard  McKay  was  in  bringing 
in  foreign  gocds  and  taking  out  the  ships  laden  with  American  products.  The 
years  1770  to  1775  were  stormy  and  finally  culminated  in  a  total  severance 
of  all  ties  with  Great  Britain. 

That  Richard  McKay  took  part  in  the  Revolution,  which  brought  inde¬ 
pendence  to  the  country  is  to  be  accepted  on  the  testimony  of  family  tradition 
and  documentary  evidence.  Family  tradition  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  membership  committees  of  patriotic  societies  but  when  this  is  confirmed 
by  evidence  of  army  records  the  case  becomes  incontestible.  It  is  a  tradition 
in  the  Richard  McKay  family  that  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  This 
tradition  is  corroborated  by  the  records  of  the  war  department.  Collins’  His¬ 
tory  of  Kentucky  does  not  list  him  among  the  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution  for  the 
reason  that  his  list  contains  soldiers  who  were  living  in  1840.  Richard  McKay 
died  in  1823. 

Those  who  have  made  research  learn  that  he  was  a  private  in  Troop  No.  2, 
Light  Dragoons,  Continental  Army,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Watts  of 
Virginia.  He  received  a  land  grant  in  Kentucky  on  Plum  Run  Creek,  where 
he  later  made  his  home.  This  military  data  gives  us  the  reason  for  his  migra¬ 
tion  to  the  west.  The  grant  of  a  hundred  acres  of  land  for  military  services 
is  sufficient  to  explain  the  transfer  of  his  home  and  business  interests  to  a  new 
and  growing  community.  In  addition  to  this  grant,  we  are  informed  by  a 
paper  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  descendants  that  he  held  “a  lot  of  slaves 
and  bought  about  3,000  acres  of  land  near  Plum  Run  near  Simpson  Creek 
near  Bloomfield.’’  We  are  also  apprised  of  the  fact  that  his  eldest  son,  Wil¬ 
liam  lived  on  part  of  this  farm.  This  farm  is  on  the  Plum  Run  road,  running 
from  Bloomfield  to  Bardstown  and  is  now  identified  by  neighbors  as  the  farm 
of  Uncle  Billy  McKay.  On  this  farm  he  was  buried.  Beside  him,  Uriah 
McKay,  his  son,  was  laid  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  his  last  wife  also 
found  a  resting  place  beside  him.  In  that  early  day  gravestones  contained  no 
inscriptions.  They  were  of  undressed  stone.  Subsequent  owners  of  the  farm 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a  graveyard  was  there  and  reduced  the 
plot  of  ground  to  cultivation.  The  stone  markers  are  in  a  heap  at  the  base  of 
a  tree  which  still  stands  on  the  spot  of  the  little  cemetery,  the  graves  of  which 
cannot  be  identified. 

It  would  satisfy  a  legitimate  curiosity  if  we  had  some  of  the  detailed 
incidents  of  Richard  McKay’s  life,  but  we  must  rest  content  with  the  meagre 
information  we  have.  We  know  that  he  had  some  education  for  he  could 
never  have  labored  in  the  field  of  navigation  otherwise.  Pilots  must  meet  cer- 
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tain  standards  of  knowledge  before  they  are  recognized  and  given  employment. 
That  he  was  able  to  write  is  known  from  the  fact  that  he  signed  his  will  rather 
than  making  his  mark.  As  a  young  man  he  was  an  acceptable  suitor  and  hus¬ 
band  to  a  refined  English  lady.  It  is  supposed  that  in  matters  of  religion  he 
was  a  Presbyterian,  having  been  born  in  Scotland  where  that  was  the  estab¬ 
lished  church.  That  he  was  a  man  of  practical  affairs,  successful  in  business, 
devoted  to  his  family,  patriotic  in  spirit  and  action,  should  lead  his  descendants 
to  cherish  his  memory  with  grateful  affection. 

WILLIAM  McKAY 

The  first  born  son  of  Richard  McKay  and  Anna  Hebb  McKay  was  Wil¬ 
liam.  His  birth  occurred  November  13,  1773,  three  years  before  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  was  adopted  and  two  years  before  the  struggle  with  Eng¬ 
land  began.  His  father,  at  the  time  of  his  son’s  birth,  must  have  been  about 


ENOCH  HEBB  McKAY 
Eldest  Son  of  William  McKay 

twenty-seven  years  old.  Of  his  early  life  in  Maryland  nothing  is  known  except 
that  he  grew  to  young  manhood  before  the  family  migrated  to  Kentucky.  The 
date  given  for  the  arrival  of  the  family  of  Richard  McKay  in  Kentucky  is 
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1796.  At  the  end  of  this  year  just  before  Christmas  William  was  married  to 
Miss  Rachel  McCarty,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor,  who  lived  on  Plum  Run. 
The  records  show  that  the  bride  at  the  time  was  fifteen  years  old  and  was 
the  daughter  of  John  McCarty,  a  man  of  great  physical  strength.  His  athletic 
powers  were  without  doubt  developed  by  the  hard  labor  incident  to  pioneer  life. 

A  part  of  the  farm  belonging  to  his  father,  Richard  McKay  was  set  apart 
for  the  young  couple.  Here  they  made  their  home  and  reared  a  family  of  nine 
children.  The  oldest  of  the  children,  Malinda,  was  born  in  1797  and  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  man  named  James  Cain,  after  whose  death  she  was  married  to  Dr. 
Vaughn,  pastor  for  many  years  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Bloomfield.  Their 
first  son  was  Enoch  Hebb  McKay,  who  became  a  prosperous  merchant,  having 
stores  in  Bloomfield,  Nicholasville  and  Danville.  His  wife  was  Amanda  Ander¬ 
son,  who  came  of  a  distinguished  Virginia  family  living  at  that  time  in  Stan¬ 
ford,  Kentucky.  It  was  during  the  lifetime  of  the  children  of  William  McKay 
and  two  years  after  his  death  that  a  sad  tragedy  took  place  which  shocked  the 
entire  family  and  the  community  of  Bloomfield.  A  negro  lad  who  believed  him¬ 
self  to  have  received  an  injury  from  some  member  of  the  family  took  revenge 
by  setting  the  house  of  Mrs.  William  McKay  on  fire  and  killed  her  before  she 
could  escape.  The  daughter  Lydia  Ann  was  seriously  injured.  Her  death 
occurred  two  years  later.  Mrs.  William  McKay’s  gravestone  shows  that  her 
death  occurred  in  1842.  This  gives  us  the  date  of  the  tragedy.  The  story  of 
this  bloody  deed  has  come  to  be  a  community  tradition  on  Plum  Run.  Two 
pear  trees  standing  on  the  hill  where  the  house  stood  are  pointed  out  as  being 
the  site  of  the  house  which  was  burned.  The  visitor  will  be  told  that  the  house 
stood  between  these  trees.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  all  the  members  of  the 
William  McKay  line.  Among  his  nine  children  two,  Samuel  and  Hamilton  be¬ 
came  physicians.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  movement  of  the  McKay 
family  toward  the  medical  profession.  They  were  followed  by  many  others, 
not  only  of  the  sons  of  William,  but  of  the  other  sons  of  Richard  McKay. 

DR.  SAMUEL  ADAMS  McKAY 

A  Sketch  by  Wallace  A.  McKay 

Dr.  Samuel  Adams  McKay  was  born  at  the  old  McKay  homestead  about 
two  miles  from  Bloomfield,  Kentucky,  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  1809. 
He  was  the  son  o:  William  McKay  and  the  grandson  of  Richard  McKay,  who 
was  one  of  the  original  settlers  and  the  progenitor  of  the  McKay  family  in 
Kentucky. 

Samuel  Adams  McKay  worked  on  his  father’s  farm  in  the  summers  and 
attended  the  local  country  school  during  the  winters  until  he  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Bloomfield, 
Kentucky,  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of  that  section  of 
Kentucky.  He  was  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  the  year  1834,  when 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  after  practising  several  years  in  and 
about  Bloomfield,  about  the  year  1840  he  married  Dorcas  Ann  Neal  of 
Spencer  County,  Kentucky,  and  moved  to  Shepherdsville,  Bullitt  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  where  he  practised  his  profession  with  great  success  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  died  at  Shepherdsville,  Ky.,  in  the  year  1884.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Shepherdsville,  and  also  of  the  Bullitt  County 
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Lodge,  F.  A.  M.,  in  both  of  which  organizations  he  took  an  active  and  leading 
interest  for  more  than  forty  years. 

He  had  only  one  child  who  lived  to  maturity,  Charles  William  McKay, 
who  was  born  in  1841,  and  who  was  also  a  physician.  Charles  William  McKay 
attended  Georgetown  College  and  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Louisville  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  at  which  time  he  enlisted  in 
Company  F,  Tenth  Reg.  Ky.,  Vol.  Inf.,  and  was  appointed  1st  Lieutenant  un¬ 
der  Captain  Franklin  S.  Hill,  of  Washington  County,  Ky.  After  about  six 
months’  service  he  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  Company  A,  Tenth  Ky., 
where  he  served  during  the  remainder  of  the  Civil  War,  except  for  about  five 
months  when  he  was  on  the  staff  under  General  John  M.  Harlan.  In  addition 
to  his  service  as  an  officer  in  the  Tenth  Ky.,  he  also  acted  as  army  surgeon 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  Civil  War  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  army 
surgeons  and  his  experience  and  skill  as  an  operating  surgeon. 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  War  he  married  Miss  Ella  Maria  Harris  of  La- 
Vergne,  Tennessee,  who  bore  him  six  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy 
and  the  remaining  three,  Wallace  A.  McKay,  Donald  P.  McKay  and  Daisy 
McKay  Smith,  are  yet  living. 

He  practised  medicine  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
and  Shepherdsville,  Kentucky,  from  1868  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
Octiber  3,  1881,  when  he  was  only  forty  years  of  age. 

His  mother,  who  was  Dorcas  Ann  Neal  of  Spencer  County,  Kentucky,  died 
during  his  infancy,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Adams  McKay  afterwards  married  Ro- 
melia  Ann  Spurrier  of  Louisville,  a  member  of  an  old  and  prominent  Kentucky 
family,  who  survived  him  many  years. 
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HON.  ENOCH  EDWIN  McKAY 


Enoch  Edwin  McKay  was  the  son  of  Enoch  Hebb  McKay  and  was  born 
April  7,  1835.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Centre  College  of  Danville,  Kentucky, 
having  taken  a  classical  course.  He  entered  the  profession  of  law  and  attained 
great  distinction  as  a  criminal  lawyer.  He  combined  great  legal  learning  with 
great  forensic  powers.  He  was  especially  distinguished  for  his  skill  as  an 
advocate  in  establishing  or  contesting  wills  and  his  long  career  as  a  lawyer 
identified  him  with  many  celebrated  cases.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Ophelia 
Wilson,  October  22,  1863.  They  were  the  parents  of  five  children.  Perhaps 
no  other  member  of  the  McKay  family  was  so  interested  in  the  collection  of 
data  for  a  family  history.  His  material  has  been  of  great  value  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  booklet.  His  death  occurred  January  17,  1913. 

THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  RICHARD  McKAY 

Following  the  birth  of  this  son,  William  the  next  children  were  the  daugh¬ 
ters,  Elizabeth,  Katherine  and  Nellie  or  Elenor.  Aside  from  their  marriages 
and  the  names  of  their  children,  no  data  is  at  hand  to  indicate  where  they 
lived  or  when  they  were  born  and  married.  It  is  known  that  Elizabeth  mar¬ 
ried  a  Mr.  Moxley,  Kate  married  a  man  named  Froman  and  Nellie  married 
George  O’Neal.  The  two  younger  daughters,  Sarah  and  Nancy  were  the  chil- 
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dren  of  his  third  wife,  Mary  Murphy.  Sarah  married  into  the  Cooms  family. 
Nancy’s  husband  was  named  Wilson.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  avail¬ 
able  information  of  these  women,  who  are  as  truly  McKays  as  Richard’s  sons 
is  so  meagre.  Later  research  may  reveal  their  present  day  representatives. 

JOHN  McKAY 

John  McKay  was  most  probably  the  second  son  of  Richard  McKay.  A 
deed  of  land  from  his  father,  Richard  McKay  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  A. 
A.  Beard,  of  Madisonville,  Kentucky,  which  shows  that  a  portion  of  the  land 
owned  by  his  father  on  Plum  Run  was  given  to  John.  This  makes  plain  that 
the  original  tract  of  land  was  very  large  and  confirms  the  recorded  statement 
that  the  whole  comprised  3,000  acres.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  all  his 
children  were  dealt  with  the  same  as  William  and  John,  each  of  whom  received 
a  share  of  land.  The  further  fact  that  in  his  will  recorded  in  Bardstown,  he  dis¬ 
poses  of  no  real  estate,  confirms  the  belief  that  all  of  Richard  McKay’s  children 
shared  in  his  land.  The  will  disposes  only  of  personal  property.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  a  large  acreage  to  supply  ten  children  with  farms. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  John  McKay  and  his  family  lived  on  their  Plum 
Run  farm  but  it  is  plain  that  at  some  time  he  lived  near  Owensboro,  for  his 
grave  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Mrs.  T.  M.  Robards  in  the  vicinity  of 
Owensboro,  while  searching  for  the  grave  of  Richard  McKay  Jr.  of  whose 
family  she  is  a  member.  The  date  of  his  birth  as  given  on  this  gravestone  was 
1781,  making  him  older  than  Samuel,  Hugh  and  Richard  Jr.  The  descendants 
of  John  McKay  are  widely  scattered  over  the  Union,  but  more  of  them  seem  to 
be  in  Mississippi  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 


SAMUEL  McKAY 

This  son  of  Richard  McKay  was,  according  to  his  grave  stone,  born  in  the 
year  1786.  Though  he  is  mentioned  before  John  and  Uriah  in  his  father’s 
will  he  would  be  younger  than  these  brothers,  the  former  of  which  was  born  in 
1781  and  the  latter  in  1  782.  He  must  have  been  ten  years  old  when  the  Rich¬ 
ard  McKay  family  migrated  from  Maryland  to  Kentucky.  This  is  just  the 
age  when  a  boy’s  powers  of  mind  are  alert  when  memory  is  good  and  im- 
magination  vivid.  That  journey  over  fields  and  mountains,  rivers  and  woods, 
must  have  made  a  great  impression  upon  his  boyish  mind.  If  we  only  knew 
the  route  of  the  family  to  their  new  home  we  might  know  what  scenic  features 
played  on  his  mind.  There  were  two  great  routes  to  Kentucky  in  those  days. 
One  was  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  was  navigated  at  that  time  by  small  boats 
and  rafts.  The  other  was  by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap,  from  western  Virginia 
into  Tennessee  and  then  into  Kentucky.  Both  of  these  routes  were  full  of 
rugged  splendor  and  would  impress  the  younger  members  of  the  family  with  a 
sense  of  wonder  at  the  great  difference  between  the  western  country  and  the 
land  they  had  left  behind.  1  hey  must  also  have  been  keenly  conscious  of  the 
wide  contrast  of  society  in  the  pioneer  community  of  Plum  Run  with  the  old 
and  well  established  community  of  St.  Marys. 

From  boyhood  to  manhood  Samuel  McKay  made  his  way  as  other  boys  of 
pioneer  communities  did.  He  evidently  took  up  with  a  mercantile  life  but  of 
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what  particular  line  we  cannot  say.  In  the  settlement  of  his  father’s  estate  the 
executor  was  William  McKay,  his  brother.  The  minutes  of  the  probating  of 
the  will  tell  us  that  the  final  settlement  before  two  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  court  was  made  “in  the  counting  house  of  Samuel  McKay  in  Bloomfield.” 
This  would  indicate  that  he  was  a  business  man  of  some  sort,  most  probably  a 
merchant. 

His  grave  is  to  be  found  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Baptist  church  of  Bloom¬ 
field.  He  was  united  to  Nancy  Murray  in  marriage.  They  were  the  parents 
of  two  children,  Ludwell  McKay  and  Maria  McKay. 

URIAH  McKAY 

Just  before  the  war  for  national  independence  closed,  another  child  was 
born  to  Nancy  and  Richard  McKay.  He  was  named  Uriah  but  has  popularly 
been  known  as  Hugh  McKay.  The  same  is  true  of  his  son  Uriah  who  was  his 
seventh  child.  “Hugh”  has  followed  both  father  and  son  as.  a  convenient  name 
and  many  are  not  aware  of  the  real  name.  He  must  have  been  fourteen  at 
the  moving  from  Maryland  to  Kentucky. 

He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Oneal,  the  daughter  of  John  Oneal,  one  of 
the  neighbors  of  the  Plum  Run  community.  For  some  time  the  family  lived 
in  Madison,  Indiana.  Some  of  their  nine  children  were  born  in  Indiana.  Later 
the  family  returned  to  Kentucky  and  settled  in  Taylorsville.  Here  he  lived 
until  his  death  at  the  age  of  48  years.  He  was  buried  on  the  old  Richard  Mc¬ 
Kay  farm  beside  his  father. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oneal  McKay,  the  wife  of  Uriah  McKay,  Sr.,  bears  the 
distinction  of  having  reached  the  great  age  of  105  years,  8  months  and  14 
days.  She  was  born  in  1786  and  passed  away  in  1891.  But  her  real  greatness 
did  not  consist  of  prolonged  years.  While  living  in  or  near  Madison,  Indiana, 
she  united  with  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Baptist  Church  and  later  transferred  her 
membership  to  the  Baptist  Church  at  Taylorsville. 

Left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  44  with  nine  children,  the  youngest  three  years 
old,  the  eldest  twenty-one,  she  had  a  severe  struggle  with  poverty,  but  weathered 
the  storms  and  was  able  to  rear  the  nine  children  and  had  a  Christian  mother’s 
satisfaction  of  seeing  all  of  them  come  to  manhood  and  womanhood  as  pro¬ 
fessed  Christians. 

At  the  age  of  ninety  she  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of  her  friends  and 
relatives  and  on  reaching  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  her  birth  the  town 
of  Taylorsville  and  large  crowds  from  all  over  Spencer  and  Nelson  counties 
came  to  do  her  honor.  A  barbecue  was  served  and  the  town  took  a  holiday. 
She  made  her  home  with  her  son  Allen  Hebb  McKay  of  Taylorsville,  who,  with 
his  wife  and  her  niece,  Miss  Ida  Tichenor,  cared  for  her  during  the  long  years 
till  her  death  in  February  of  1891. 
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RICHARD  McKAY,  JR. 

In  the  several  lists  of  the  children  of  Richard  McKay,  his  son  Richard 
frequently  but  not  always  follows  that  of  Hugh.  This  gives  rise  to  the  belief 
that  he  was  next  younger  than  Hugh  who  was  born  in  1782  in  Maryland.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  he  was  born  before  Samuel,  whose  tombstone  gives 
1786  as  his  birth  year.  Until  some  more  definite  data  is  discovered  we  shall 
not  know  his  position  in  the  list  of  Richard  McKay’s  children.  This  branch 
of  the  McKay  family  is  probably  the  most  numerous  of  any  of  the  five  sons  of 
Richard,  especially  if  the  George  and  Angeline  family  is  counted  with  them.  This 
line  is  a  merging  of  the  families  of  Hugh  and  Richard,  Jr.,  in  the  marriage  of 
George  N.  McKay  and  Angeline  McKay,  first  cousins,  the  husband  being  a  son 
of  Hugh  and  the  wife  a  daughter  of  Richard,  Jr.  Of  this  branch  Harrison  Mc¬ 
Kay,  Jr.,  became  the  United  States  Consul  to  the  Canary  Islands  and  while 
abroad  married  the  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  the  Islands,  a  Spanish  lady. 
They  became  the  parents  of  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Another  member  of  this  branch  of  the  family  effected  a  foreign  marriage. 
Mrs.  Ellen  McKay  Lee,  daughter  of  Richard  McKay,  Jr.,  lived  in  New  York. 
The  Lee  family  formed  acquaintances  in  Scheleswig-Holstein,  one  of  the  north¬ 
ern  German  States,  with  members  of  the  royal  family,  with  the  result  that  their 
daughter,  Mary  Esther  Lee,  became  the  wife  of  Prince  Fredrick  Von  Noer  of 
Scheleswig-Holstein.  Her  husband  died  while  she  was  still  young.  In  1874 
she  was  married  to  Count  Von  Waldersee,  a  distinguished  Prussian  General. 
He  was  Aide  de  Camp  to  the  King  of  Prussia  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
and  was  a  staff  officer  in  seven  of  the  great  battles  with  the  French.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  he  was  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  German  army  of  occupation 
with  headquarters  in  Paris.  On  the  unification  of  the  German  States  in 
the  Empire,  Von  Waldersee  retained  his  military  position  and  was  a  great  favor¬ 
ite  with  the  people  as  well  as  the  officers.  He  commanded  the  German  troops 
in  the  relief  of  Peking  by  the  allied  armies  during  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China. 
The  Countess  is  not  known  to  have  had  any  children. 

The  Richard,  Jr.,  branch  of  the  McKay  family  furnished  a  good  quota  of 
soldiers  for  the  World  War,  among  whom  was  Major  G.  Talbot  Berry  of  Mor- 
ganfield,  Ky.,  now  known  as  Commonwealth  Attorney  for  Henderson,  Union 
and  Webster  Counties. 

Among  the  many  daughters  of  this  line  who  deserve  recognition,  at  least 
one,  Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Brooks,  should  be  mentioned.  She  was  a  woman  of  large 
talents  and  lofty  ideals.  She  distinguished  herself  in  the  work  of  the  church 
and  of  Good  Templarism,  giving  herself  to  juvenile  work.  She  held  the  office 
of  Grand  Superintendent  of  the  Juvenile  Temple  of  Kentucky. 

Richard  McKay  married  Sallie  Murphy.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine 
children. 
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CLAN  McKAY 

Written  by  Mrs.  Daisy  McKay  Smith 

The  Clan  Motto:  Manu  Forti  (with  strong  hand). 

The  Clan  War  Cry:  “The  White  Banner  of  MacKay.” 

The  Badge:  A  Bulrush. 

Away  back  in  the  early  days  of  English  history,  when  the  Romans  in¬ 
vaded  the  land,  they  found  tall,  fair-haired  men  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
what  is  now  Scotland  and  Wales.  These  people  were  the  Celts  and  had  drifted 
down  from  the  farther  northern  countries  of  Norway  and  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
perhaps. 

In  trying  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Clan  MacKay  (McKy  they  pronounce 
it  in  its  native  Scotland)  it  becomes  immediately  apparent  that  it  is  of  Celtic 
origin. 

Morgan,  son  of  Magnus,  was  the  undoubted  ancestor  of  all  the  McKays. 
He  flourished  from  1315  to  1325  and  from  him  the  Clan  was  called  Siol 
Mhorgan:  which  is  Celtic  for  the  race  or  offspring  of  Morgan. 

Angus  Dhu — or  dark  complexioned,  is  the  first  chief  mentioned  in  a  writ¬ 
ten  record.  Scottish  history  relates  how  Angus  marched  towards  the  south  of 
Scotland  in  prosecution  of  his  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Ross. 

There  is  an  old  charter  still  extant,  dating  from  1415,  in  which  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles  sought  an  alliance  with  Angus  by  giving  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
in  marriage,  together  with  various  lands. 

Angus  Dhu  had  a  following  of  4,000  men  and  kept  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  he  dwelt  in  constant  agitation.  King  James  I  resolved  to 
curb  so  powerful  a  subject  and  contrived  to  arrest  the  chief  and  his  four 
sons,  one  of  whom  he  held  as  hostage  for  the  peaceable  conduct  of  his  father, 
who  was  then  released. 

The  Earls  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland  seemed  to  have  been  the  hereditary 
foes  of  the  clan.  It  is  related  that  they  tried  ceaselessly  to  elevate  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  indominatable  McKays  without  avail. 
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In  Robertson’s  Index  to  the  Missing  Charters  of  Robert  the  III,  there  is 
mention  of  one  Gilchrist  McKay  of  the  land  of  Kintyre.  The  McKays  had 
no  charter  to  their  lands  till  1499,  when  lye  (Hugh)  McKay  of  Farre,  obtained 
one  from  James  IV. 

A  very  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  clan  occurred  in  1626  when 
Donald  McKay  of  Strathnaver  levied  a  regiment  of  2,000  men  for  service  in 
Bohemia  and  Sweden.  He  was  made  a  peer  of  Scotland  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Reay,  for  this  service,  and  ever  since  then  the  head  of  the  family — the  laird 
of  the  clan  has  borne  the  title  of  Lord  Reay. 

It  was  only  last  year,  in  February,  1928,  that  the  clan  gathered  in  Scot¬ 
land  to  pay  their  respects  to  its  new  laird,  a  Dutchman.  He  is  Aeneas  Alex¬ 
ander,  Baron  MacKay  and  the  13th  Baron  Reay  (pronounced  Ray)  in  the 
British  peerage.  ; 

He  is  the  world’s  tallest  peer,  being  a  braw  Dutch  lad  of  6  feet  9J4  inches 
and  carries  it  well.  Young  Lord  Reay  was  born  and  educated  in  Holland, 
where  many  of  his  ancestors  have  lived.  Once  they  were  distinguished  leaders 
of  English  armies,  but  one  of  them  went  to  Holland  for  lack  of  pardon  when 
the  Covenanters  overthrew  and  executed  King  Charles. 


THE  FIRST  FAMILY  REUNION 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  1929,  a  company  of  descendants  of  Richard  McKay 
on  invitation  of  Wallace  A.  McKay,  assembled  at  his  home  in  Louisville  to  con¬ 
sider  the  proposal  of  a  family  reunion.  Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lud- 
well  McKay  and  daughter,  Josephine  of  Bardstown;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burwell 
Smith,  Zachery  Taylor  McKay,  Mrs.  Nancy  McKay  Gordon-Howard,  Miss 
Nancy  McKay  Carter,  Mrs.  Jane  Perry  Nelson  of  Louisville,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Carter  Crowder  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  R.  McKay  of  Indianapolis.  These, 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  A.  McKay  and  their  son  Charles  McKay,  hosts  of 
the  party,  made  a  company  of  fifteen. 

After  greetings  and  conversation  the  company  was  called  to  order  by 
Wallace  A.  McKay  and  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  and  an  organization 
was  effected  by  choosing  Wallace  A.  McKay  as  chairman  and  Oscar  R.  McKay, 
secretary.  After  an  informal  discussion  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  hold  a 
reunion  of  all  descendants  of  Richard  McKay  at  Bloomfield,  Ky.,  on  the  26th 
and  27th  of  August. 

To  make  this  reunion  effective  three  committees  were  appointed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Committee  on  Arrangements:  Ludwell  McKay,  Miss  Nancy  McKay 
Carter,  Mrs.  Daisy  Smith,  Mrs.  Jane  Perry  Nelson  and  Mrs.  Wallace  A.  McKay. 
Committee  on  Collection  of  Family  Data:  Zachery  T.  McKay,  Ludwell  Mc¬ 
Kay  and  Mrs.  Nancy  McKay,  Gordon-Howard  and  Oscar  R.  McKay.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Publicity:  Oscar  R.  McKay. 

Since  the  time  of  appointment  these  committees  have  been  working  to 
secure  a  large  attendance  and  a  fine  social  time.  The  visitors  will  assemble 
in  the  Baptist  Church  of  Bloomfield  for  their  meetings. 
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The  Family  Chart 
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This  assemblage  of  names  and  their  grouping  is  the  work  of  many  years, 
beginning  in  1897  and  continuing  to  the  present.  The  first  information  was 
given  by  Uriah  McKay  Jr.  to  his  son,  Oscar  R.  McKay,  who  recorded  over 
100  names  and  arranged  them  in  family  groups  as  reported  to  him  by  his  father. 
Another  group  of  names  came  from  Mrs.  Hamilton  Smith.  Other  names  came 
from  various  members  of  the  family  by  conversation  and  correspondence. 
Since  the  meeting  held  at  the  home  of  Wallace  McKay,  April  22,  1929,  to  make 
plans  for  a  family  reunion  Mrs.  Ophelia  McKay  Robinson,  Mrs.  Lea  McCorm- 
mick  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Robards  have  been  especialy  active  in  collecting  names 
and  sending  them  in,  arranged  in  family  groups  for  this  chart.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  recognize  their  deep  interest  and  labor.  The  list  is  far  from  complete  and  the 
^compiler  makes  no  claims  to  inerrant  accuracy.  He  has  interpreted  the  data 
furnished  him  as  best  he  could.  He  has  consulted  family  Bible  records,  wills, 
probate  records,  inscriptions  on  tombstones,  letters,  and  newspaper  reports. 
The  result  is  offered  in  the  chart  which  accompanies  this  record.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  chart  presents  principally  names  of  the  descendants  of  the 
sons  of  Richard  McKay.  The  daughters  only  have  their  childrens’  names  pre¬ 
sented  but  no  grandchildren.  Two  daughters  either  have  no  children  or  were 
too  remote  from  the  compiler  to  furnish  information.  It  is  plain  that  far  less 
than  one-half  of  the  descendants  of  Richard  McKay  are  accounted  for  on  the 
chart.  The  author  offers  the  chart  as  a  beginning  toward  the  larger  task  of 
developing  a  family  tree. 
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